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rats, and which was certain to be Plague-infected was removed and destroyed
by fire, and the store and its contents thoroughly disinfected.
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185. THE LATE MR. KRUGER

Ex-President Kruger is no more, and in him one of the most striking
personalities of-the nineteenth century has passed away, leaving the world
the poorer for it. His was a strong character which had, perhaps, many
contradictions, but -the net result was undoubtedly in his favour. His
devotion to those whom he was proud to call his people was unexampled,
and even the mistake that he made in defying a powerful nation like the
British and in sending his world-famous ultimatum is a mistake that would
count, not against him, but in his favour. It was his intense love for the
country and its people that made him take the fatal step. There was no
vainglory about it. He felt that he was in the right. His faith in the Old
Testament teaching was sublime, and he believed that God was on his side
and, that being so, he could never lose. Indeed, even after the issue was
finally decided, during the short period that he was on this earth, he never
allowed himself to waver and still continued, as many Boers do, to believe
that-good for them will yet come out of the British annexation. And so it
undoubtedly will; not perhaps in the manner they would wish, but then
God's ways are not our ways, and the future will shew what the destiny of
the nation is to be. It has often been urged that the deceased President's
flight from Pretoria was due to cowardice. We have never, however,
brought ourselves to accept the charge. He considered that he could best
serve his countrymen by remaining away and managing affairs from a
distance and he went. To think that the brave man who, when he was
wounded by a tiger, with his own hand cut off a finger and dressed the
wound and went about his business as if nothing had happened, would be
the man to fly from a post of danger is a mistaken idea. His demeanour, too,
on the Continent was worthy of a great and godly man. He shewed no
undue irritation, resigned himself to the inevitable, and ever continued to
guide his people by his advice. The one lesson that he has left behind him
is his single-minded, though at times misguided, patriotism, and we venture
to think that it will be as a staunch patriot that he will be best known
to posterity. The British Indians personally have very little to thank the
deceased statesman for. We are yet smarting under his legislation in the
Transvaal, but that need not prevent our countrymen from recognising
his great virtues, and in joining those who are sorrowing for the death
of so great a man.
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